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LASKA- 49th state? 


Alaska, in Aleut language, means “The Great Land.” 

It's just that. 

It is twice the size of Texas, with enough over to make a 
couple of dozen Delawares. Alaska has seven major river 
basins, with the Yukon the largest. It’s got America’s tallest 
mountain—Mt. McKinley. Its coast line is longer than that 
of “Stateside” U.S.A—longer than the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts combined. 

The latest U.S. census check gives Alaska 209,000 inhab- 
itants. In the past ten years Alaska has lead all States per- 
centagewise in population gains. That's not a new situation. 
Between 1929 and 1939, Alaska also beat out all except 
Florida and New Mexico. Thousands of homes recently built 
show Alaska’s growth. 

But the elected representatives of these U.S. citizens—two 
Senators and a Congressman—still wait to be seated by 
Congress. 

Alaska is so big and there are so many things to think 
about concerning it that we better duck preliminaries and get 
down to business. 

Geography. Look at the map. There's Alaska’s huge in- 
terior, largely undeveloped, but with natural resources in 
rich abundance. This interior is known as the Central Area, 
with the city of Fairbanks, Alaska’s second in size, serving 
as supply point. 

There's the Southeastern Area, the Panhandle, which, be- 
sides its mainland, is made up of hundreds of islands—the 























channel between forming the Inside Passage familiar to tour- 
ists from U.S. West Coast ports and Canada’s British Colum- 
bia. At the start of the Panhandle is Alaska’s third largest 
town, Ketchikan, with its new 55 million dollar pulp plant 
and its fleet of 2,000 fishing vessels which supply the nine 
canneries of this salmon canning capital of the world. 

In the Panhandle are such other towns as Sitka, capital 
during Russian ownership, and Juneau, capital now. 

Westward, where the Panhandle joins the pan, lies the 
South Central Geographic Area, where Anchorage, Alaska's 
largest city, is located. The South Central Area includes the 
Alaska Peninsula and Aleutian Islands, stretching in a nine 
hundred mile crescent between Bering Sea and the North 
Pacific. The end of the chain is near enough so that Japan 
had little trouble, at the start of World War II, in taking 
over Kiska and Attu Islands, the only part of the American 
Continent to suffer occupation. It cost 2,500 American lives 
to drive the invaders out. 

Fourth and final area is the Northwestern, facing the 
Arctic Ocean at the top, and with Siberia, to the west across 
Bering Strait, only fifty-four miles away. Nome, former gold 








rush town, is the major port for the Arctic Region, being 
Art. by C. P. Meier. accessible by sea from June to October. Point Barrow, north- 
ermmost community on the American Continent, can be 
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reached from the sea for only a few summer weeks, but de- 
fense needs, particularly the installing and operating of 
DEW-line sites—units in our radar Distant Early Warning 
system to guard against air attack—have created something 
of a boom for Barrow as supply point for the icy, windblown 
arctic Coast. 

Climate. Three-fourths of Alaska lie in the north tem- 
perate zone. Only one-fourth is beyond the Arctic Circle. 
Thanks to the Japan Current, which flows along the western 
coast, most of Alaska’s principal towns have the same sort of 
winters as Maine, Vermont, and much of Massachusetts. 
Sitka’s and Ketchikan’s winter averages approximate those of 
Philadelphia and Washington; Juneau's those of New York 
City. Mean average January temperature for Anchorage is 
20° above, which puts it on a par with Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Fairbanks and the region around it are the only 
substantially populated areas where the thermometer occa- 
sionally dips to 60 or more below. But like many parts 
of the U.S.A., Fairbanks can be warm in summer, cold in 
winter. Scotland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark lie in sim- 
ilar latitudes and have similar climatic conditions, yet manage 
tO support prosperous populations. The only novelties which 
new residents have to get used to are long hours of summer 
sunlight and short winter days. In this land of the midnight 
sun, at the height of summer, there are from 18 to 24 hours 
of daylight. With 20 hours of night in mid-winter, residents 
of Fairbanks are thankful for their municipal street lighting 
system. 

Life in Alaska. It is perhaps surprisingly like what we're 
used to. In the towns, where most Alaskans live, think of 
Main Street, U.S.A. A glance at the Fairbanks Daily News 
Miner* shows that the P.T.A. will meet at 3:30 P.M. at 
the Aurora School. There'll be a food sale of the American 
Legion Auxiliary on Thursday. The American Association of 
University Women is to hold its annual meeting. The Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church will conduct a Bazaar at the 
University. There's a little theater group, Service Clubs— 
Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, etc—Boy and Girl Scouts, and 4-H. 

Cost of living is high, because many of the necessities have 
to come from far away, and transportation is expensive. A 
differential of 25% isn’t unusual compared with prices 
“Stateside.” But Alaskan wages help balance things up. 

Though they have fun, and ways to get recreation, Alaskans 
work hard. Work is essential in order to build homes, local 
communities, and a Strate. 

Alaska’s people have been drawn from every State of the 
Union. There's a great deal of the pioneer spirit. A consid- 
erable number of recent settlers are former soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen who were stationed in Alaska, grew to like the 
North, and settled there after their tour of duty. These days, 
at Tok Junction, site of the U.S. Customs Station on the 
Alaskan Highway, it is not uncommon to see family cars 
and trailers piled high with personal belongings. These new- 
comers are looking for the same kind of government which 
they lived under in the States. They'd like to help elect the 
President, have representatives in Congress to look after their 
interests, and keep as free a hand as possible in running their 
own affairs. Like previous settlers, they have to get used 
to the fact they're denied these privileges—since a territory 
is in many ways like a colonial possession. 

Alaska has its Indians and Eskimos too—some thirty- 
thousand in all. They've come a long way in learning to 
take part in the white man’s plan of living. Eskimos at Point 
Barrow, along with fishing and hunting, get good jobs in 
defense work. Indians and Eskimos have served with distinc- 
tion in the Alaska legislature. 

Cities and towns. Alaska’s towns—small by Stateside 
standards—tend to think of themselves not in actual popula- 


tion but in terms of the area they serve as marketing, business, 
and education centers. Thus Anchorage, the largest, likes to 
measure its size not according to its 27,500 inhabitants but 
according to the 60 to 90 thousands in addition which it 
serves as a trading center. These include U.S. armed forces 
personnel from nearby Fort Richardson and Elendorf Air 
Force Base. 

Anchorage, overlooking Cook Inlet and with the spectacular 
Alaska range, including Mt. McKinley, to the North, planned 
carefully for its wide streets. It has several fine hotels, good 
shops, and modern stores. Two daily papers supply news. It 
has three radio and two TV stations. 

Anchorage dreams of itself as the air crossroads of the 
world. The shortest flight distance from New York to Tokyo 
passes over Alaska. 

The town first came into existence in 1914 as a transporta- 
tion center—the tidewater base of the railroad planned for 
the Interior. Since then, for motor travel, the 330 mile Glenn 
Highway has come, linking Anchorage, via Tok Junction, to 
the rest of the U.S.A. In 1923, when its airfield was started, 
the whole town turned out to help—men, women, and chil- 
dren. They cleared sixteen acres of stumps and undergrowth 
in a single day. Now Anchorage has a multi-million dollar 
international airport. It has a fine modern library—gift of 
a pioneer Anchorage businessman—and a five million dollar 
High School. 

Alaska’s school population is 28,000, predicted to double 
within the next five years. Two-thirds of Alaska’s territorial 
budget go to education. Alaska prides itself on one of the 
best school systems anywhere. The level of pay recognizes 
the worth and importance of teachers. 

Fairbanks, second largest city, is thus far Alaska’s only im- 
portant community not on salt water. It’s on the Chena River, 
and the Tanana, which flow into the mighty Yukon. It is 
the interior railhead of the Alaska Railway. Fairbanks also 
has an international airport that rivals Anchorage’s claims. 


The citizens of Fairbanks have had to tackle many tough 
problems in their wish for comfortable year-round living. 
Temperatures tumble, here in the interior, and how keep water 
mains from freezing? The city fathers met the dilemma by 
installing a loop system which keeps the water circulating. 

Alaskans show keen interest in municipal government, with 
council sessions well attended. Fairbanks is working fast to 
clear away the shacks of its earlier pioneer past. Its urban 
redevelopment program includes commercial and residential 
areas and a city park. The ten story Polaris Building, with 
apartments and offices above and stores below, is the city’s 
particular pride. 

Servicemen from nearby Ladd Field and Eielson Air Base 
help keep the tills jingling on pay days. Near-by University 
of Alaska has an on campus population of close to six hundred, 
with an increasing non-Alaskan enrollment. Its community 
branches serve thousands. 

Information about Alaska’s other towns may be obtained 
by writing to the local Chambers of Commerce, or the Alaska 
Resources and Development Board, P.O. Box 2391, Juneau, 
Alaska. Among them are Seward, named for the man most 
influential in getting Alaska. Seward serves as the southern 
terminus of the Alaska Railroad and base for the Alaska 
Steamship Company operating from Puget Sound in the State 
of Washington. Besides Ketchikan, there are such fishing 
and lumbering towns as Haines, which also has a newly com- 
pleted thirty million dollar oil pipeline waiting for interior 
development. There’s Kodiak, one of Alaska’s richest canning 
areas, headquarters for the U.S. Navy in Alaska. And there's 
Palmer, in the Matanuska Valley, where the annual Alaska 
State Fair is held. 


*The Daily News-Miner, on Wednesday, November 7, 1956, published its seventh annual Progress Edition. Copies of this 144 
page issue on Alaska have been sent to college and community libraries all over the U.S.A., and may be looked at there. For de- 
tailed, 600 page, well and interestingly written study of Alaska, see The State of Alaska, by Ernest Gruening, 1954. Former Gov- 
ernor, and pending Senator Elect, it should be borne in mind for judicious reading that the author favors statehood. 


Agriculture. Visitors from Stateside to the country fairs 
held at Palmer, Fairbanks, Homer, Skagway, and Juneau are 
apt to be surprised at the size and quality of the produce. 
Agriculture isn’t easy and, as true elsewhere, there are special 
conditions that have to be studied and met. In favorable 
regions like Matanuska practically all crops of the northern 
states can be grown. Good vegetables include potatoes, cab- 
bages, and broccoli. The shorter season is made up for by 
longer hours of daylight. The Matanuska-Tanana Valley Farm- 
ers Co-operative advertises home produced homogenized and 
chocolate milk, ice cream, cottage cheese and other dairy 
products. Experts maintain there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres which, if opened for homesteading, could support an 
agricultural industry in Alaska. Since Alaska today imports 
90% of its perishable produce—adding considerably to living 
expense—the promise of agricultural development is great. 

But it is industrial development which holds the largest 
potential. 

Industries. Alaska’s traditional sources of income have 
been mining and fishing. The Klondike Gold Rush, which 
presently spread to Alaska, soon petered out. But gold still 
is mined and by modern methods—great dredges that do the 
job of hundreds of men—though the pegged price of the 
metal cuts sharply into profits. Other mineral resources, 
virtually untapped—uranium, iron, coal, nickel, limestone, 
copper, oil—are waiting. Lack of ways to get at them and 
high transportation costs are among the difficulties. But 
another problem, almost without realization on the part of 
those in charge in Washington, has been growing through 
the years. It is summed up like this in a recent Congressional 
Report from the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, recommending statehood for Alaska: “Federal policies 
of the last half century have withdrawn . . . from 
public use many of the more valuable resources of the Terri- 
tory through creation of tremendous Federal reserva- 
tions . . . It appears to the Committee that this tremendous 
acreage . . . might well embrace a preponderance of the 
more valuable resources needed by the new State to develop 
flourishing industries with which to support itself and its 
people.” The Committee recommends that Statehood legisla- 
tion should work out ways to correct the present 
distorted land ownership pattern under which . . . the 
Federal Government owns over 99% of the total area 

By 1925, Alaska had become the world’s top salmon pro- 
ducer—but this wasn’t a cause for rejoicing among Alaskans. 
Alaska’s canneries were owned and operated by Stateside com- 
panies, and as the official U.S. Census Report remarked as 
early as 1890, “the vast sums paid out every season by the 
salmon canning companies . . . fall almost entirely 
into the hands of non-residents of the territory.” Stateside 
companies found it cheaper and easier to import and board 
help—both white and Chinese—than to hire resident labor. 
This wasn't Alaskans’ only gripe. Right from the start, the 
Stateside companies set fish traps in Alaskan rivers that threat- 
ened the extinction of the crop—since salmon spawn up- 
stream. Because the Federal Government controlled such 
matters in the territory, Alaskans found themselves powerless 
to resist, except through protests of their voteless delegate to 
Congress. “The whole policy of these fish trusts’—said dele- 
gate James Wickersham—"is to take everything out. 

They are robbing the territory.” 

When Federal regulations were presently set up designed 
to let some fish past the traps, a distant Congress, not able to 
see the problem at first hand, failed to appropriate enough 
funds for adequate enforcement. California, Oregon, and 
Washington, as States, soon passed laws of their own abolish- 
ing fish traps. Alaska, as a Territory, lacked the right to do so. 
When the 1953 salmon catch skidded to its lowest point in 
thirty-two years, President Eisenhower found it necessary to 
declare Alaska a “disaster area.” 

Since then, the salmon crop has again started up. But 
Alaskans feel that only the powers of Statehood can serve 
to safeguard the industry. 


Meanwhile, the manufacture of pulp promises to become 
an Alaskan major industry, with year-round plants talked 
about for Juneau, Sitka, Wrangell, and Petersburg to keep pace 
with the one at Ketchikan. 

Alaska’s timber resources, both for pulp and lumber, are 
very great, and responsible Alaskans mean to keep them an 
asset to the forty-ninth State through foresighted modern 
techniques and conservation. 

Alaska’s power resources are huge. With its imposing 
mountain ranges and abundant water, Alaska has hundreds 
of sites for industrial hydroelectric power. 


Transportation. That's always a problem in pioneering, 
and for big and rugged and distant Alaska, in the earliest days, 
it was particularly rough. Once dog teams were the chief 
reliance. Today, thanks to aviation, not a village in the re- 
motest region lacks transportation. 

Since the start, Alaska has depended on supplies by sea. 
For quite some time, certain parts of the interior have been 
served by rail. And, as a highway system develops, following 
Alaska’s recent incorporation into the Federal highway pro- 
gram, there should also be more transportation by car and by 
truck. 

Alaskans have long been sensitive about the relationship 
between cost of living and cost of transportation. Therefore 
the monopoly in Alaskan shipping long held by a single 
Stateside company, with resulting high freight rates, has led 
to repeated protests. In 1947 the Alaska Legislature told 
Congress: “High freight rates have obstructed Alaska’s devel- 
opment for over thirty years.” As a territory, Alaska could do 
nothing about it. What's more, this situation, adverse to 
Alaska but profitable to the company, had been made possible 
through laws passed by Congress and by Supreme Court deci- 
sion. Today, the situation is a good deal better, with two 
companies—Alaska Steamship and Alaska Freight—carrying 
supplies from Puget Sound. There are Canadian ships from 
Vancouver and excursion steamers from the U‘S. Pacific coast. 
There's a new combination truck van and sea piggyback route. 
Very presently, the same sort of thing will be moving railroad 
cars to Alaska from Stateside and Canadian lines. And, pro- 
viding increasing competition, there are planes. 

Air transport has proved a Godsend to Alaska. Everything 
from dog teams to mining equipment for remote develop- 
ments goes by plane. Practically all major Alaskan Cities 
receive year-round perishable foodstuffs from Stateside by air. 
Alaskans are amazingly airminded. They fly from thirty to 
forty times as much as other Americans—measured either by 
flights or by passenger miles. Many own planes. 

It all started with the bush pilots. They carried supplies 
anywhere. They flew in medicine or took the injured and 
sick to hospitals. Their landing places were river sand bars, 
lakes, and any small clearing. Equipped with skis in winter, 
they needed only a patch of snow. What bush pilots lacked 
in navigation aids they made up through skill—for Congress 
did not at once extend to Alaska help in the form of radio 
range stations and beacons which the Air Commerce Act of 
1926 brought to Stateside aviation. Presently, through its own 
pilots and its own financing, Alaska had a commercial trans- 
port network that was all its own. Wien Alaska Airlines 
maintains service to Point Barrow, farthest north, daily except 
Sunday and Monday. You can go to Chalkyitsik—Eskimo 
village—every third Saturday of the month on regular sched- 
ule. Wien and competing airlines fly to practically every 
inhabited point. 

Requiring substantial capital and counting on Federal sup- 
port, Alaska’s air link with the forty-eight states lagged behind 
territorial enterprise. In June, 1940, regular scheduled flights 
began from Seattle. 

Testimony at hearings before the U.S. Civil Aeronautics 
Board presently brought up the fact that because of competi- 
tion between Stateside lines, freight and passenger rates to 
Alaska are being kept at reasonable levels. 

In the Fall of 56, Pan American World Airways assigned 
double decker Strato Clippers to its regular daily Fairbanks 





run. In 1957, Scandinavian Airlines plans to open its Oslo 
to Tokyo route with a flight stop at Anchorage. 

Past, Present and Future. From dog-sled days to jets— 
past, present, and future play a part in the question of the 
forty-ninth State. 

Let’s take a quick scamper through Alaska’s history. 

1741 —discovered by Vitus Bering, a Dane by birth and 
officer in the Imperial Russian Navy. 

1867 — sold by Russia to the United States for $7,200,000. 
Five weeks after purchase, U.S. citizens at Sitka held town 
meetings, drew up a charter, elected a city council and mayor, 
started a school, and established a court. But Uncle Sam had 
failed to take any Congressional action to provide for govern- 
ment. So what Sitka’s citizens did was strictly on their own, 
and with no certified legality. Actually a settler couldn't 
acquire title to land or be sure his marriage was legal. Though 
Secretary Seward, visiting Sitka, recommended Congress give 
Alaska government, nothing happened. Under these circum- 
stances, Sitka’s pioneering boomlet wheezed out. Petitions 
asking Washington to take notice got lost in the Congressional 
Committees to which referred. 

1884 — Congress passed the Organic Act giving Alaska a 
government. The laws of the State of Oregon—said the Act— 
were to apply. Federal district courts were to be formed, a 
governor appointed by the President, and the capital moved 
to Juneau from Sitka. The fact that not all the laws of Oregon 
fitted Alaska’s circumstances was something Alaskans were left 
to face. The Act specifically prohibited a legislative assembly 
or delegate to Congress, and excluded Alaska from Stateside 
general land laws. There could be no homesteading, yet. 

1885 — Governor A. P. Swineford, the President's ap- 
pointee, called the attention of Congress “. . . to the unjust 
withholding from Alaska of political rights never before 
denied to any section of territory or any fraction of the Ameri- 
can people since the adoption of the Federal Constitution.” 

1903 — Homestead Act extended to include Alaska. Catch 
was that regulations O.K. Stateside not suitable to Alaskan 
conditions. 

1906 — Congress authorized Alaska to send a delegate to 
Congress—but voteless and not to serve on committees. 

1912 — Congress allowed Alaska to elect a legislature—but 
with no say as to resources, and with such laws as it passed 
subject to cancellation by Congress or Governor's veto. 

1914 — Railroad, Seward to Fairbanks, authorized by Con- 
gress. 

1923 — Railroad—470 miles of track—almost completed. 
Warren G. Harding, first President to visit Alaska, drove the 
gold spike. His death, soon after, lost Alaska probable support 
for statehood. 

1935 — Matanuska Valley Federal Settlement project, with 
colonists assisted by government loans. Experiment started 
agriculture as practical industry there. 

1940 — US. begins construction of Alaskan military bases, 
bringing fresh impetus to Alaska’s growth. Defense also 
brought assistance through federal funds to help communities 
near bases build utilities like sewer and water works. Prior to 
1940 nothing in the way of defense really done. Proposal for 
Naval Station on Kiska Island, as early as 1902, never acted 
on, so Japanese invaded and occupied Attu and Kiska in ‘41. 
Today Alaska recognized as strategic defense barrier for 
Canada and US. 

1949 — Legislature sets up a basic tax program, making 
Alaska better able to take care of activities State must carry on 
in behalf of its people. Alaska’s income tax geared closely with 
Federal, licking problem of having yearly to compute two 
widely different forms. As Territory, Alaska long been paying 


Federal taxes without representation, a practice which “Senator 
Elect” William A. Egan, in 1957, has pointed out “our fore- 
fathers found . . . distasteful.” 

1955 — Congress puts Alaska under Federal Aid Highway 
Act, Territory having previously been excluded. As Governor 
Heintzleman pointed out, “This great forward step assures a 
sustained program for the construction of the roads and high- 
ways we so badly need.” 

1956 — Alaska’s Constitution ratified by its people. It 
awaits our O.K. 


Alaska—Forty-ninth State? Alaska’s new Constitution is 
considered by experts a model document. Constitutional Con- 
vention delegates, in writing it, bore in mind America’s one 
hundred and eighty years experience in self-government. 
Their aim was to incorporate the best features of America’s 
most adequate State Constitutions, and at the same time take 
into account Alaska’s special problems and needs. The end 
result, Alaskans hope, will foster the growth, development, 
and welfare of the forty-ninth state and its people. 

A recent House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
report says that “The committee is convinced that statehood 
for Alaska at the earliest possible date will promote the best 
interests of the nation as a whole as well as those of the 
Territory,’ and adds that, “by historical standards, Alaska is 
ready and qualified for statehood now.” These standards it 
lists as: 

(1) Belief by the inhabitants in the principles of democracy as 

exemplified by the U.S.A. 

Wish for Statehood. 

Sufficient population and resources to support State govern- 
ment, and at the same time carry a fair share of the cost of 
Federal Government. 

But since 1916, when the first Alaskan Statehood Bill was 
introduced, Congress hasn't fully opened the door. After all, 
admission to the Union is a serious matter and not to be 
lightly bestowed. The minority declaration of the recent 
report of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
differing from the favorable majority report, has advocated 
this: 

“Statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska should be deferred 
pending the adoption of an appropriate constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for representation in the United States Senate 
on a basis proportionate to population.” 

“Statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska should be deferred 
pending some other satisfactory solution of the problem 

President Eisenhower, referring to statehood in his January 
16, 1957 budget message said: “I recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the Union as a 
state, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards 
for the conduct of defense activities so vitally necessary to our 
national security, statehood also be conferred upon Alaska.” 

For the Alaskan part of the statehood question, what should 
the answer be’ Shall Alaska be admitted to the Union and 


its elected representatives seated? “The basic arguments for 
and against have been presented,” says E. L. Bartlett, voteless 
delegate from Alaska, “over the years.” We have plenty of 
comments and statements by public officials to help us 
decide. We have a crop of bills before Congress. What 
should Congress do? Why? 
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